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ABSTRACT 



This study focuses on how teachers are responding to changes 
in the new global history curriculum and the attendant tenth grade New York 
Regents examination. It compares the messages broadcast by the new state 
curriculum and assessment policies with individual interview data collected 
from ninth and tenth grade New York state global history teachers, expressing 
differences between the state's and teachers’ views in a set of three 
tensions: (1) major changes v. minor changes in teachers' classroom 

practices; (2) more ambitious v. more traditional teaching and learning; and 
(3) clear policy direction v. ambiguity. The study asks the following 
questions of the relationship between teacher learning and state- level 
testing: (1) In what ways are tests and test results used in classrooms, 
schools, and the districts; (2) What do the proposed changes in state-level 
tests mean for teachers and learners; (3) How are teachers being prepared to 
respond to the new state assessments; and (4) What challenges do teachers 
anticipate in moving toward new state assessments? The study draws on both 
focus group and individual interviews. The individual interview sample 
includes 16 male and female teachers, from a total of 13 schools, with 
various years of teaching experience, teaching locations, and grade 
assignments. (Contains 7 notes, a table, and 29 references; appended is a 
sample teacher interview.) (BB) 
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Teachers, Tests, and Tensions: 



Teachers Respond to the New York State Global History Exam 

There is a curious gap in the recent talk about national and state education reforms. With 
attention focused on defining higher expectations for what students will know and be able to do, 
how teachers will learn the new pedagogical ideas and practices to support these expectations is 
less well articulated. Federal policies such as Goals 2000: Educate America Act and state 
policies like the New York New Compact for Learning focus on the resources, conditions, and 
practices necessary for all students to learn. Lacking in all of these efforts, however, is serious 
attention to the education profession, that is, how experienced teachers will learn the intended 
innovations. 

What influences teachers to think about and change their pedagogical practices? Some 
suggest change will come through new subject matter standards proposed by professional 
organizations (e.g., National Council for the Social Studies), by national groups (e.g., National 
Center for History in the Schools), or by state education departments (e.g., Learning Standards 
for Social Studies developed by the New York State Department of Education). Others argue that 
teachers will change their practices in response to organizational restructuring (e.g., smaller class 
sizes, block scheduling). Still others assert that transforming the classroom lives of teachers and 
students will depend on changes in state-level assessments (Comfort, 1991). The assumption 
here is that testing drives much of what teachers do, and so curricular and instructional change 
will occur if and when state tests change. 

This last idea is intriguing for, if true, it suggests the potential for policy implementation on 
the cheap: Change the test and one changes teachers' practices. Clearly changing state-level tests 



is costly. But when compared with the multi-billion dollar price tag some observers believe 
would be needed to enact meaningful professional development, revising a state testing program 
is a fiscal bargain. 

New York state policymakers seem taken with the tests-change-teaching approach, for 
although they have developed a new set of curriculum standards (New York State Education 
Department 1996, 1999b), it is revision of the state testing program which gets most of the 
attention (Grant, 1997). The scope of that revision is wide. One element is the change from 
program evaluation tests at the elementary level to high-stakes individual student testing. A 
second element is the phase-out of the less demanding high school Regents Competency Tests 
and the requirement that all students take the more demanding Regents exams in Global History 
(10' h grade) and U.S. History (1 1' h grade). And a third piece is a change in the content and format 
of all state tests to presumably reflect the higher expectations expressed in the state's new 
standards documents. For this study, we focus on how teachers are responding to changes in the 
new global history curriculum and the attendant 10 lh grade Regents examination. 

How do teachers make sense of these new state tests and how (if at all) do the tests influence 
their classroom practices? Strange as it seems, there is little empirical evidence to suggest how 
teachers, especially teachers at different grade levels, respond to changes in state tests. 
Assessment is a particularly hot topic in educational circles today, yet there is surprisingly little 
research which digs deeply into teachers’ understandings of the import of standardized tests 
(Cimbricz, in review; Cohen & Barnes, 1993; Grant, in press-b). Corbett and Wilson’s (1991) 
study of teachers’ reactions to a new Maryland testing program is well-known, but it is one of 
few such studies in a field that is more prone to study students' responses than teachers’. 
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In this paper, we compare the messages broadcast by the hew state curriculum and 
assessment policies with individual interview data collected from 9 th and 10 th grade New York 
state global history teachers. We express the differences between the state’s and teachers’ views 
in a set of three tensions: a) major changes v. minor change in teachers’ classroom practices; b) 
more ambitious v. more traditional teaching and learning; and c) clear policy direction v. 
ambiguity. 

The Study 

The Teacher Learning and Assessment (TLA) research project is designed to look at the 
intersection of teachers and assessments. More specifically, we are interested in exploring the 
relationship between teacher learning arid state-level testing. Our study questions include: a) in 
what ways are tests and test results used in classrooms, schools, and the districts; b) what do the 
proposed changes in state-level tests mean for teachers and learners; c) how are teachers being 
prepared to respond to the new state assessments; and d) what challenges do teachers anticipate 
in moving toward new state assessments? Over the past three years, we have used focus group 
interviews to investigate if and how these issues differ across school subject matters and grade 
levels. 

The research behind this proposal grew out of the TLA project. Building on an analysis of 
the focus group data (Grant, 2000a), the lead author of this paper organized a small team of 
research assistants to do individual interviews with a wider sample of Global History teachers 
than were interviewed in the focus group sessions. As indicated in Table 1, the purposeful 
sample we constructed included 16 male and female teachers from a total of 13 schools with 
various years of teaching experience (novice — 1-3 years; experienced — 4-14 years; veteran — 15- 





32 years), teaching locations (rural, suburban, and urban), and grade assignments (Global I/9 ,h 
grade. Global II/10 lh grade, or both). 1 



Teacher 


Gender 


Teaching Experience 


School Site 


Grade Assignment 


1 


M 


veteran/30 years 


urban 


9 and 10 


2 


F 


novice/ 1 year 


urban 


9 and 10 


3 


F 


novice/ 1 year 


urban 


9 only 


4 


M 


veteran/32 years 


urban 


9 and 10 


5 


F 


experienced/8 years 


suburban 


9 and 10 


6 


M 


experienced/ 1 1 years 


suburban 


9 and 10 


7 


M 


novice/ 1 year 


suburban 


9 and 10 


8 


F 


experienced/7 years 


suburban 


9 only 


9 


F 


veteran/23 years 


suburban 


9 and 10 


10 


F 


experienced/6 years 


suburban 


9 and 10 


11 


F 


novice/ 1 year 


suburban 


9 and 10 


12 


M 


novice/ 1 year 


rural 


9 and 10 


13 


M 


veteran/23 years 


rural 


9 and 10 


14 


M 


veteran/34 years 


rural 


9 and 10 


15 


M 


novice/3 years 


rural 


10 only 


16 


F 


experienced/4 years 


rural 


10 only 



Table 1: Description of Teacher-Participants 

Data collection began with a brief questionnaire that inquired into the teachers’ educational 
backgrounds, their experience teaching generally and the global courses in particular, and their 
opportunities to learn about changes in the state curriculum and assessment policies. In semi- 
structured interview protocols, we follow up on these issues and explore the specific influences 
each policy has had on teachers’ content, instruction, and assessment practices and as well as the 

1 Of these several criteria, only teaching experience seems to matter in our analysis. Thus, we distinguish between 
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